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Regional Conferences 
[ EDITORIAL] 
throughout the nation. Educational 


eS and counselors in 
veterans education for institutions 
located in comparatively small, unified 
geographic areas will profit much by 
frequent informal exchange-of-experi- 
ence conferences. Such conferences 
may last anywhere from a half day to 
two days. 

Conferences of this type are time- 
savers. They are also productive of 
results. They pay good dividends, too, 
in the promotion of educational adjust- 
ment and planning. This, at least, is 
the composite testimony of adminis- 
trators and advisers in veterans edu- 
cation who have participated during the 
past year in such conferences under the 
acting chairmanship of the writer. 

At these Los Angeles area confer- 
ences the following types of institutions 
and agencies are represented : Universi- 
ties, four-year liberal arts colleges, 
Southern California junior colleges, 
high schools, Veterans Service Centers, 
Veterans Administration, U.S.E.S., 
State Bureau of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, War Manpower Commission, cen- 
tral administrative offices for city and 
county schools, private and parochial 
schools, schools of the technical insti- 
tute and specialized types, and others 
interested in veterans education. 

We advocate the use of the regional 


conference plan by junior college areas 


policy formation for effective service to 
returning veterans will thus be speeded 
up. Procedures can be established on 
foundations built from experiences of 
workers in veterans education. Insti- 
tutional leadership in the community 
can be accelerated. Leadership for 
such conferences may be established by 
cooperative action of the representa- 
tives of the area concerned, or it can 
be taken by the regional or state asso- 
ciation officers. And now is a most 
opportune time, because of urgent 
needs, to start action that will bring to 
reality regional conferences in many 
junior college areas of the nation. 
Such action, too, is an entirely appro- | 
priate response to the 25th anniver- 
sary celebration for junior colleges in 
America. | 

Initial conferences in any area will 
probably give primary emphasis to 
questions about credits, examinations, 
evaluations of military service experi- 
ences, the high school diploma, college 
entrance requirements, removal of sub- . 
ject and grade deficiencies, and many ~ 
directly related questions. The number 
one problem for such conferences 
changes monthly, however, because of 
the rapidly moving demobilization ac- 
tivities. This evolutionary condition 
emphasizes the need for early action in 
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the organization of regional confer- 
ences. It also focuses the spotlight on 
our institutional responsibility in these 
days—a critical period for educational 
leadership. 

As this article is written, the Novem- 
ber number one problem for veterans 
has suddenly become that of housing. 
The veteran cannot enter college be- 
cause he cannot secure a place to live— 
either for himself or for his family. He 
cannot take a job—also because hous- 
ing is not available. What is he to do? 
What will his community do? This is 
true not only in Southern California, 
but also in all parts of the nation, as 
revealed by a United Press survey. 

In January, as this statement is pub- 
lished, housing may continue to be the 
outstanding unsolved problem, or some 
other urgent problem may have taken 
over the number one spot. Again, this 
factor of evolution in current problems 
for leaders in educational administra- 
tion urges early adoption of the regional 
conference plan. 

The Order of Business for Confer- 
ence No. 9 in the Los Angeles area is 
here presented as an example of mat- 
ters that may be considered by a re- 
gional conference :* 

Housing. Is this the veteran’s number one 
problem in your community: (1) for college 
attendance? (2) for civilian residence? 
What is the housing problem for veterans at 
your institution? Solutions made to date or 
in prospect? (Compare reports from Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, from 
University of Southern California, from Los 
Angeles City College, from University of 
Oregon, from other colleges in Oregon, from 
United Press Survey for the nation.) 

The “P-N” Label for Veterans in College. 
Is this concept true? Has this concept been 
overworked? Has it introduced wrong per- 


spectives? Corrective measures, if any, to 
be used. 


1 Copies of the agenda for earlier confer- 
ences may be secured upon request to the 
writer. 
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Community Service Center for Veterans. 
(The “one-stop” service idea.) How is this 
service center functioning in your area? 
What are the working relationships between 
your institution and this service center? 
What are prospective developments ? 

Public Relations. What use, if any, has 
your institution made of broadcasting facili- 
ties in the community: (1) to explain educa- 
tional opportunities at your institution; (2) 
to have veterans enrolled at your institution 
report on the training there? Evaluation of 
such a plan? . How do you handle employ- 
ment services for veterans? Is there an up- 
ward trend in applications for employment? 

Interviews—A pplications. How many re- 
ceived by your institution per week now? 
Cards, records, and other procedures in in- 
terviewing that are unique and valuable? 
Have “drop-outs” for veterans become a 
problem at your institution? 

Scholastic Achievements of Veterans. Com- 


pare with other civilian students for your in- 


stitution. What data have you about the 
occupational objectives of veterans doing 
work on your campus? Do veterans on your 
campus reveal any lack of self-confidence in 
ability to meet successfully scholastic de- 
mands of college work? 
courses, if any, for veterans have been intro- 
duced on your campus; e.g., “How to study?” 
Have you tried—and if so, with what success 
—late aftenoon and evening classes for vet- 
erans ? 

Accelerated Programs. Does the demand 
for acceleration continue? Dates and plans 
for summer sessions in 1946? 

What questions have you for clearance 
through this conference? 


The regional conference, directed on 
an exchange-of-experience basis cen- 
tered around number one problems of 
the month, really represents the appli- 
cation of an old technique to new situa- 
tions. The important thing is that it 
be initiated and applied effectively. 
Perhaps you, the reader, may be the 
person to take the lead today. The re- 
gional conference idea does not have a 
secret formula, guarded and subject to 
controversy as is the power of atomic 
energy. It stands “ready, willing, and 
able” to meet the urgent needs of a new 
era in educational practice. 

Rosco C. INGALLS 
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Preparing for the Foreign Service Profession 
WALTON C. FERRIS 


aoe in the work of foreign 

relations, a matter of such central 
and absorbing interest to all Americans 
today, is not a privilege reserved either 
for the wealthy and socially elect or for 
people of outstanding talent. Any 
young American of normal ability and 
adaptability, who is qualified physically 
and by temperament to undergo the 
often arduous and trying conditions of 
foreign service life, has a good chance 
of participating in this work if he (or 
she) is really interested and prepared 
to take the necessary trouble and do the 
necessary hard work. Many junior 
college students undoubtedly share cur- 
rent interest in this field; and their 
faculty advisers must, in many in- 
stances, have already been called upon 
to advise them as to existing opportuni- 
ties. The following random comments 
may be of assistance in giving such ad- 
vice, either to students aspiring to pass 
the difficult examinations for the 
career foreign service, or for the prob- 
ably greater number who might expect 
to obtain, without examinations, suit- 
able positions in the adminstrative, 
fiscal and clerical branch of the foreign 
service. Since successful aspirants in 
the latter category are eligible to sub- 
sequent promotion by examination into 
the career group, it is important to 


Watton C. Ferris, assistant chief of the 
Division of Foreign Service Personnel, State 
Department, served three years at Palermo, 
Sicily, with the Career Foreign Service; 
spent four years in the Department’s - Divi- 
sion of Eastern European Affairs ; and served 
six years in England, including four years as 
Consul at Sheffield and two years in the 
Embassy at London. Mr. Ferris attended 
Swarthmore College, the University of 
Wisconsin Law School, and Marquette Uni- 
versity Law School. 


realize that those entering this field 
and sticking with it become members 
of a recognized profession as do law- 
yers, doctors and musicians: 

In what sort of terms should a junior 
college faculty adviser speak to a stu- 
dent who expresses an interest in the 
foreign service? There are. a number 
of tests that such a student may be 
asked to apply to himself in determining - 
whether his aptitude may lie in this 
field. 

Is it his fondest wish to have a nice 
house in the suburbs of an American 
city, to become president of the local 
Chamber of Commerce, acquire a solid 
bank account, join the best clubs and be 
a trustee of his church? If so, the 
foreign service is not for him, unless 
he is prepared for many years’ delay 
in achieving those aims. 

Does he enjoy more than anything 
else the pursuit of pure learning and 
research? If so, and if there is in him 
no urgent curiosity to see how prin- 
ciples are applied in a practical world, 
he had better seek advanced degrees 
at the best university he can find and go 
into teaching or writing. 

Does he have a restless spirit and an 
insatiable desire to travel all of the 
time? If so, he had probably better go 
into a travel agency or become a 
Richard Halliburton. 

Does he have a consistent intellectual 
curiosity about how other nations do 
things and why, and about the position 
of the United States in world affairs; 
and does he also have a desire 
to live among other people and to get 
to know them and their viewpoints, and 
a liking for learning and for practical 
business in almost equal proportions? 
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Only if, after mature consideration, 
he feels that an affirmative answer to 
this final question applies to him, is it 
likely that he is fitted for the foreign 
service and should make a serious 
effort to enter it. 

How should one prepare during the 
junior college years to enter the 
foreign service, having in mind the well 
justified reputation of the Department’s 
Board of Examiners for the Foreign 
Service for setting a high and difficult 
standard for entrance into the service? 
It should be emphasized at the outset 
that most of those who enter are neither 
Ph.D.’s nor Phi Beta Kappas; and it 
should also be noted (which anyone 
may see for himself by examining the 
brief biographical statements on foreign 
service officers in the publicly available 
Register of the Department of State) 
that the educational and work back- 
grounds of officers now in the foreign 
service vary a great deal. The service 
employs many people with A.B. de- 
grees, many with no degrees, and quite 
a number with advanced degrees ; some 
who entered almost immediately after 
college, some, when approaching 35, 
and many, in their middle twenties; 
officers whose educational and work 
backgrounds prior to entering the 
foreign service lay in law, economics, 
linguistic studies, engineering, chemis- 
try, journalism and many other busi- 
nesses and professions. Some traveled 
a great deal and lived abroad many 
years before entering the Service. 
Many officers, however, never set foot 
outside the United States before pro- 
ceeding to their first posts. 

It can readily be perceived how 
nearly impossible it is.to prescribe an 
educational path to be followed by those 
desiring to become foreign service 
officers. The only worthwhile things 


that can be said are in general terms. 
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In the first place, “There is no royal 
road.” In other words, no educational 


institution or type of educational in- 


stitution has a monopoly on ability to 
prepare students for the foreign service. 


The necessary preparation may be ob- 


tained at any sound institution of higher 
learning; by any combination of years 
spent at junior and senior colleges 
or universities, provided the proper 
courses of study are taken; or, for that 
matter, through home reading and con- 
centrated private study—although this 
avenue offers great difficulties, which 
no one would choose except under 
pressure of necessity. 

In the second place, the student’s 


education should prepare him for a 


strange combination of an American 
viewpoint and a detached and dispas- 
sionate viewpoint towards any inter- 
national question. It should be re- 
membered that a foreign service officer, 
or any other employee of the foreign 
service living abroad, lives in a place 
and among people having no more to do 
with the United States than any junior 
college student has to do with the Bel- 
gian Congo or Costa Rica today; and 
that the people in that place almost cer- 
tainly have different viewpoints than his 
own toward moral, political and eco- 
nomic questions. His job, as a foreign 
service employee, is not to argue with the 
people of his place of residence as to the 
rightness or wrongness of their atti- 
tudes, nor to get into the frame of mind 
of one who wishes to argue. His job 
is the perfectly cold and matter-of-fact 
one of studying their attitudes, and 
what they do as a result of those atti- 
tudes that might be of interest to the 
United States (that is, any agency of 
the United States government or any 
American company or private citizen). 
If he is a foreign service officer, his job 
is to report to Washington what he sees 
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in terms so clear and concise, and with 
such a graphic exposition of facts, that 
officials in Washington will be able to 
see exactly what he has seen. His job 
also is to interpret American viewpoints 
to the people among whom he lives, to 
the extent that such interpretation is 
called for by the business in hand. If 
he is an administrative or clerical em- 
ployee of the foreign service, it is his 
job to help his principal officer in the 
above sense within the framework of his 
own duties. 

Obviously, the best educational prep- 
aration for anyone desiring to assume 
the role of any foreign service employee 
in any part of the world to which he 
may be assigned, is to get to understand 
the basic economic and political facts 
about the world, and to acquire an 
open mind toward the more detailed 
facts which he would have to learn 
about in any given environment. Any 
first-rate junior college should be able 
to introduce such facts to its students, 
and to give them such an open mind, 
up to the point to which the junior col- 
lege carries its courses of study, 
whether the aspirants for foreign service 
work are to become foreign service 
officers or employees of the administra- 
tive, fiscal and clerical branch of the 
foreign service. 

As far as any foreign service officer 
and employee is concerned, the basic 
facts about the world fall within these 
three great branches of learning: mod- 
ern history, economics and foreign 
trade, and law. Each aspirant should 
become as well acquainted with the 
basic facts of South American, Chinese 
and Russian history, for example, as he 
is with the issues of the American Civil 
War. He should get to understand 
the principles of foreign trade well 
enough to perceive why the United 
States came to grief in the 1930's as 
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a result of its mutually contradictory 
economic policies of the 1920’s (acting 
as a creditor nation by insisting upon 
war debt and other foreign payments, 
and as a debtor nation by insistence 
upon high tariffs) ; and he should be 
able to apply such knowledge to the 
foreign trade facts of Australia, Russia, 
China or any other nation in which he 
might be stationed. He should get to 
understand the legal relationship be- 
tween the various countries, as ex- 
pressed in bilateral and multilateral 
treaties, and in domestic court decisions _ 
interpreting the principle of public and 
private international law. 

It will readily be seen that all this is 
a very large order, in fact, too large an 
order for any_ individual human in- 
telligence, if anyone interprets it to 
mean that he must get to know all of 
the facts involved in the subjects re- 
ferred to above. No one can get to 
know that many facts; all anyone can 
do is to acquire a method for dealing 
with any actual situation with which 
he may be confronted. Given a basic 
understanding of the elementary prin- 
ciples of international, maritime and 
commercial law, and economics and 
foreign trade, and a bowing acquain- 
tance with the history of the world dur- 
ing the past 150 years, there is no 
reason why he should not seek the road 
to success in the foreign service field. 
Whether or not he is able to follow 
that road to the point of becoming a 
career foreign service officer will de- 
pend upon whether he is, in the judg- 
ment of the Department of State, 
personally and temperamentally fitted 
for that role. 

There are, however, many interest- 
ing positions in the field posts of the 
foreign service that can be filled ad- 
vantageously by men and women who 
cannot at the outset, at any rate, pass 
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the entrance examinations for the Career 
Foreign Service. Under legislation ap- 
proved by Congress on May 3, 1945, a 
permanent and honorable career is 
provided for administrative, fiscal and 
clerical personnel able to perform in 
foreign service posts any of the multi- 
tude of functions in this organization 
that need not be performed by career 
foreign service officers. While this 
newly organized branch has not been 
completely organized, it is clear that not 
only the usual administrative and cleri- 
cal tasks of the foreign service will be 
performed by such personnel, but also 
that it will, in time, have openings for 
men and women adept at drafting and 
research, the operation of libraries, the 
collection of foreign publications, the 
operation of communication systems, 
and various other specialized jobs. It 
is perhaps more likely that junior col- 
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lege students who are not in a position 
to complete their educations at other 
institutions of higher learning will find 
their places initially in the administra- 
tive, fiscal and clerical branch of the 
foreign service, than in the career foreign 
service. They should bear it in mind, 
however, that there has for many years 
been and will probably continue to be, 
an avenue through which they can 
apply for entry into the career foreign 


service by oral examination after five 


years’ field service. While no guaran- 
tee as to the success of any candidate 
can be given in advance, ambitious 
junior college students entering the ad- 
ministrative, fiscal and clerical branch 
of the foreign service should be aware 
of the fact that there is this legal way 
in which they can enter the career for- 
eign service if they have the requisite 
ability. 
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Let’s Have More Faculty-Student Planning 


CATHERINE J. 


F WE ARE to achieve democratic re- 
| sults in junior college education, stu- 
dents and instructors must be given 
opportunities to work together on the 
campus and in the community. It is 
evident that there is a tendency toward 
increased participation of faculty and 
students in school policies and plans, 
but we must have cooperative relations 
in the conduct of undertakings in which 
there will be mutual confidence and 
respect. There now exists consider- 
able student participation in junior col- 
lege administration and extracurricular 
activities, and the advice of students is 
sought and acted upon occasionally in 
matters of curriculum and other educa- 
tional problems, but there is still truth 
in the statement that “students are a 
great undiscovered resource in educa- 
tion.” Recent studies show the im- 
portance of faculty-student relation- 
ships in teaching effectiveness and 
emphasize the development of person- 
ality through the improvement of per- 
son to person relations. The philos- 
ophy of a democratic junior college 
program emphasizes education in self- 
government and places confidence in 
the ability of students and in their 
desire to act in socially constructive 
ways in their relations with faculty and 
other students. 

The medieval universities and the 
universities of ancient Greece were 
responsive to the opinion and will of 
the students, and Italian students still 


CATHERINE J. Roppins has been dean of 
women at Pasadena Junior College, Califor- 
nia, since 1931. She received her A.B. and 
A.M. degrees at Stanford University and this 
year took her Ph.D. degree from the same 
university. 


ROBBINS 


demand a voice in their education and 
in university affairs. In the nineteenth 
century, the common life of the college 
was the central feature of English uni- 
versity society. In spite of these early 
practices in student participation in the 
affairs of their own education, the 
junior colleges have adopted few of the 
traditions of faculty-student planning. 
Yet as a relatively new type of institu- 
tion, the junior college is in a unique 
position to give students opportunities 
to participate in the planning of their 
own education and at the same time to 
recognize the faculty as the guiding 
forces in the social and intellectual fel- 
lowship of the college community. 


While many of the most interesting 


experiments in faculty-student planning 
are carried out in small private colleges, 
they point the way to improved pro- 
cedures in the public junior colleges and 
they demonstrate principles applicable 
to junior college education. The appli- 
cation of these principles depends upon 
the purposeful, cooperative attitude of 
the faculty and students rather than 
upon the size of the school. __ 

The system of interlocking faculty- 
student committees at Bennington Col- 
lege, the Bucknell faculty-student 
Congress, and the Stephens College 
faculty-student cooperative activities 
present evidence of successful faculty- 
student cooperation in the areas of cur- 
riculum, self-government, attendance 
and scholarship, control of behavior, 
orientation, and guidance, as well as in 
extracurricular activities. Certainly 
junior college students are mature 
1 Educational Research Bulletin, Washing- 


ton, D. C., National Education Association, 
Vol. XII, No. 5. 
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enough to share this kind of experience 
in the college program. 

There are a variety of methods of 
faculty-student planning at the college 
and junior college levels of education. 
In some institutions, the library is the 
center of student-teacher relationships. 
Faculty members and students work 
together in the library in collecting 
material for reports or they hold con- 
ferences on the use of library materials. 
Some instructors use this plan as a way 
to get to know their students more inti- 
mately. Other instructors plan group- 
study projects, field trips, and commit- 
tees within a class. Faculty scholars 
at Hobart College study with professors 
in special fields, and students and fac- 
ulty at Black Mountain College have 
shared in the planning of an educational 
program which demonstrates a func- 
tional community of instructors and 
students. The independent study plan 
at Stanford, where there is a long his- 
tory of successful faculty-student co- 
operaiion, has contributed much to the 
improvement of person to person rela- 
tionships for transfer students from 
junior colleges. Luella Cole? advocates 
the socialization of class work by means 
of the workshop, a principle suited to 
the junior college organization with its 
class hours generally devoted to discus- 
sion rather than lectures. In a few 
junior colleges, there is very active co- 
‘operation between faculty and students 
in the program of the Student Christian 
Association. 

Advocates of the junior college move- 
ment in its early history stressed the 
value of closer student-teacher contacts 
in this type of community institution, 
but we have yet to reach that staté of 
relationship so vividly portrayed in the 
life of Galileo or in Madame Curie’s 


2 Luella Cole, The College 
Teaching (Farrar and Rinehart, 1940). 
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statement, “I have a lively memory of 
that sympathetic atmosphere of social 
and intellectual comradeship” (of stu- 
dents and professors).* The fact that 
pleasant relationships exist does not 
indicate necessarily that faculty and 
students are cooperatively planning and 
carrying out constructive activities. As 
a community school, the junior college 
has a responsibility for faculty-student 
participation in civic affairs. Through 
close working relations on the campus, 
the institution will make its maximum 
contribution to the life of the local com- 
munity and in turn win community 
support for the junior college program 
of guidance, instruction, and extracur- 
ricular activities. 


At the four-year Pasadena Junior © 


College, faculty members and students 
serve together on committees in the 
areas of social affairs, freshman week 
activities, athletics, health, public rela- 


tions, oral arts, and the Student Union 


building project. A few years ago a 
group of students with a fine social 
point of view invited the faculty to par- 
ticipate in a faculty-student council. 


The first problem to be attacked by this 


council was that of the improvement of 
attendance. Student body officers reg- 
ularly meet with the members of the 
administration staff for the discussion 
of campus problems. These meetings 
are occasionally enlarged to include 
members of the faculty, and on some 
occasions student body officers and 
their advisers have been invited to meet 
with the Board of Education for the 
discussion of specific problems. The 
faculty women are represented on the 
Campus Women’s Council. 

The Red Cross College Unit has 
provided opportunities for instructors 
and students to work together in pro- 


3 Eve Curie, Madame Curie (Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., New York, 1937), p. 53. 
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duction and services. In the Pasadena 
Junior College unit, for example, they 
have worked side by side in the sur- 
gical dressings room, with student su- 
pervisors and a student chairman. The 
unit sponsors a work night once a 
month for faculty members, parents, 
and students, and the faculty advisers 
meet with the Red Cross College Unit 
Council and the downtown chapter 
chairmen to discuss policies and plans 
for campus Red Cross activities. A 
community day, which includes a 
faculty-student assembly, faculty ath- 
letic teams, and a family picnic, pro- 
vides opportunities for informal min- 
gling of students, instructors, and 
parents. 

The following suggestions are made 
for the improvement of faculty-student 
planning in the junior college: 


1. A plan is needed for student participa- 
tion with the faculty in curriculum devel- 
opment. 

2. Students might be given an opportunity 
to participate in the work of the library com- 
mittee, student loan committee, and the schol- 
arship loan fund. 

3. Faculty members should be given more 
opportunities to participate with students in 
the government of the college. 

4. There should be closer working relation- 
ships between instructors, counselors, and 
student organizations. 

5. There should be more participation by 
faculty and students in the program for the 
orientation of new students. ; 

6. There should be informal social meet- 
ings of faculty and students. 

7. Faculty-student forums on campus prob- 
lems are desirable. ; 

8. Cowley says, “In this turbulent period 
of great change of the mores on college cam- 
puses, men and women in departments of 
physical education will have more influence 
than any other group of faculty members. 


They are closer to students as people than 
any other members of the academic com- 
munity; they see them more frequently and 
more informally and more intimately. Thus 
physical educators have both a tremendous 
responsibility and a mammoth opportunity in 
the reorganization of college life after the 
war.”4 


In the development of an effective 
program of faculty-student planning, 
there must be principles which guide 
the participants. First of all, there 
must be a sympathetic cooperative un- 
derstanding on the part of the faculty 
and student body and a respect for in- 


dividual personality and individual con- — 


tributions. Without confidence and 
mutual trust, a democratic community 
of faculty and students cannot be de- 
veloped, There must be areas in which 
students can have responsibility and 
control and in which genuine trust is 
vested in them. Areas in which ad- 
ministrators are not willing to delegate 
power should be reserved for the faculty 
or administration rather than be dele- 
gated for “action subject to the approval 
of the dean or some other adminis- 
trative officer.” Faculty-student plan- 
ning must provide opportunities for 
faculty members and students to carry 
out plans in worthwhile activities with 
some degree of success and to work 
toward the solution of problems faced 
by the school. There must be a con- 
tinuous program of guidance in which 
students learn to do their own thinking 
and to rely on themselves and make de- 
cisions in matters of real concern. 

4W. H. Cowley, “Challenge to Physical 


Education,” Journal of Higher Education, 
19: 176 (April 1945). 
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Worth Reading Again 


In continuation of the selected list of 
articles in certain important fields 
which have been published in the Juntor 
College Journal in the past fifteen 
years, there are listed below a selection 
of those in two additional fields. 


Business Education 


“Business Law in the Junior College,” B. 
R. Bentley, 1:560-63 (June 1931). 
“Business Education: The Terminal Func- 
tion,” J. L. Hancock, II :64-73 (Nov. 1931). 
“Business Education: Preparatory Func- 
tion,” H. G. Shields, II :128-32 (Dec. 1931). 
“Business Education: The Present Status,” 
L. V. Koos, II :191-98 (Jan. 1932). 
“Status of Junior College Business Educa- 
tion,” H. G. Shields, II :435-42 (May 1932). 
“Junior College Business Teachers,” Jessie 
Graham, IV :130-33 (Dec. 1933). 
“The Junior College and Business Train- 
ing,” W. H. Spencer, IV :457-63 (May 1934). 
“Terminal Course in Business Administra- 
tion,” B. A. May, V :358-60 (April 1935). 
“Two-Year Curriculum for Medical Secre- 
taries,” Ruth Irwin, V1I:135-36 (Dec. 1935). 
“Commercial Education in the Junior Col- 
lege,” Edna M. Jones, VI :242—44 (Feb. 1936). 
“Junior College Training for Retail Store 
1956) Julia Cameron, VI:281-87 (March 
“Commercial Courses in the Junior Col- 
lege,” H. G. Harmon, VII :19-24 (Oct. 1936). 
“Training and Outlook in Business Voca- 
tions,” J. E. Armstrong, VII:81-85 (Nov. 


“New Developments in Business Educa- 
937) Jessie Graham, VII:319-22 (March 

“A Curriculum in Hotel Management,” J. 
P. Gifford, VII :380-83 (April 1937). 

“A Dual Purpose Curriculum in Com- 
oo J. O. Thompson, IX :317-18 (March 

“Content of Terminal Business Curricula,” 
L. A. Rice, IX :355-60 (April 1939). 

“Medical Secretarial Curriculum,” B. S. 
Hollingshead, IX :462-64 (May 1939). 

“Merchandising Course at Lasell,” Editha 
Hadcock and G. .M. Winslow, IX :468-70 
(May 1939). 

“Business Management at Duluth,” R. D. 
Chadwick, IX :474-76 (May 1939). 


“Junior College Secretarial Training,” 
Ruth E. Bell, X :147-51 (Nov. 1939). 
~ “Value of Office Machine Instruction,” F, 
M. Lichtenheld, X :152-55 (Nov. 1939). 

“Mathematics Offerings in Junior Col- 
leges,” R. J. Hannelly, X :260-63 (Jan. 1940), 

“Semiprofessional Training in Insurance,” 
W. C. Marsh, X :313-17 (Feb. 1940). 

“The Accounting Course in the Junior Col- 
lege,” J.T. Johnson and G. T. Walker, 
XI :90-92 (Oct. 1940). 

“Secretarial Science Graduates of Colby,” 
W. H. Thompson, XI :200-03 (Dec. 1940). 

“Secretarial Training at Woodrow Wil- 
Phyllis M. Conkey, X1I:257-59 (Jan. 

“Commercial Education in Iowa,” Lucas 
Sterne, XI :328-30 (Feb. 1941). 

“Junior College Terminal Education As I 
See It—From the Standpoint of Commercial 


Life,” P. A. Mertz, X1I:533-37 (May 1941).. 


“Business Education in Junior Colleges,” 
Beulah Nunamaker, XII :90-94 (Oct. 1941). 
“Insurance Terminal Training Program,” 
W. C. Marsh, XII :197-203 (Dec. 1941). 
“Having Fun With Business Correspon- 
dence,” Z. E. Green, XII :514-17 (May 1942). 
“Learning While Earning in Wartime,” 
W. C. Marsh, XIII :277-80 (Feb. 1943). 


Mathematics and Engineering 


“Success in Engineering and Architecture,” 
H. D. Myers, III :144-45 (Dec. 1932). 
“Mathematical Training for Engineering,” 
John Hedberg, III :310-12 (March 1933). 
“Technical and Engineering Education,” 
A. W. Leighton, V :113-19 (Dec. 1934). 
“Petroleum Engineering in the Junior Col- 
ee) Marian E. Reed, VI:83-86 (Nov. 
“Better Junior College Mathematics,” L. 
J. Adams, VI:140-42 (Dec. 1935). 
“The Aims of Junior College Mathemat- 
ics,” R. W. Hart, VII :142-43 (Dec. 1936). 
“Mathematics in California Junior Col- 
L. J. Adams, VII:194-208 (Jan. 


“Objectives for Junior College Mathemat- 
ics,” L. J. Adams, VIII :86-87 (Nov. 1937). 

“Mathematics Exhibit. at Adler Plane- 
tarium,” David Bucharest and Leo Lemchen, 
IX :254-56 (Feb. 1939). 

“Problems Underlying Engineering Train- 
ing,” G. E. Davis, X1:137-40 (Nov. 1940). 

“Terminal Courses in Mathematics,” R. 
W. Hart, X1:253-56 (Jan. 1941). 
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Reports and Discussion 


CONNECTICUT TRENDS 


(The Connecticut State Department of 
Education, alive to the greatly expanded 
needs for junior college education in that 
state which would follow the war, last year 
arranged with Dr. Henry W. Littlefield to 
conduct a comprehensive study of post-sec- 
ondary educational needs in Connecticut, with 
special reference to the place of the junior 
college in meeting the needs. The 56-page 
report of the study, which is available from 
the State Department in mimeographed form, 
is entitled Post-Secondary Education in Con- 
necticut with Special Reference to the Junior 
College Field. The following picture of 
resent junior college trends in Connecticut 
is excerpted from the report—Editor.) 


An analysis of the junior colleges in 
Connecticut reveals that basically they 
are concerned with the following ob- 
jectives : 

1. To provide post-secondary training of a 
terminal character in the fields of the semi- 
professions, general education, and in the 
personal and civic areas. 

2. To provide locally the first two years 
of college training in preparation for admis- 
sion to the junior year of the senior college 
or university. , 

3. To provide opportunities for adults in 
the community to obtain training at the col- 
lege level in increased vocational, civic, cul- 
tural, and personal efficiency. 

_ 4. To provide specialized short-term train- 
ing in areas which will meet the needs of 
various community groups. 


These objectives are in line with those 
of junior colleges in other sections of 
the country. 

Organization of junior colleges. The 
eight approved junior colleges listed in 
the 1944 Connecticut Educational Di- 
rectory and the three approved institu- 
tions which have suspended operation 
for the duration (Junior College of 
Commerce, New Haven ;! New London 
Junior College, New London; and 


1Reopened November 1945. 


Weylister Junior College, Milford) are, 
with one exception, private, non-profit 
institutions. Control of the junior col- 
lege rests in the hands of a lay board of 
directors who delegate the responsi- 
bility of administration to a president, 
director, or dean. All of the institu- 
tions are of the two-year type. Most of 
them have been organized as junior col- 
leges since 1930. Two of the institu- 
tions are for men, three for women, and 
six are coeducational. Enrollment va- 
ries from 14 to 1155, with a mean of 
245. Curricula in five of the junior col- 
leges are highly specialized while broad 
programs are offered in the other six. 

Present curricula. Analysis of the 
curricular offerings of the Connecticut 
junior colleges reveals that various 
types of programs are offered which are 
in line with the four objectives pre- 
viously outlined. Work in the terminal 
field includes degree programs in gen- | 
eral education and the semi-professions. 
Well-developed terminal programs of 
study are found in accounting, business 
administration, marketing and finance, 
industrial management, secretarial sci-- 
ence, mechanical, electrical, aeronau- 
tical, and highway engineering, physical 
therapy, training for professional as- 
sistants and laboratory technicians, 
home management, and in general edu- 
cation. In the area of transfer cur- 
ricula, well-developed associate degree 
programs in the basic areas of the 
liberal arts, and special curricula in 
pre-nursing, pre-medical, pre-law, pre- 
embalming, pre-engineering, pre-jour- 
nalism, pre-library science, pre-priest- 
hood, and in commerce and business 
are offered. 

Curricula trends. Although it does 
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seem that these institutions are offering 
wide and varied curricula, yet many of 
the junior colleges are planning to ex- 
pand the scope of their offerings to 
meet even more adequately the needs of 
the communities which they serve. 
Among the fields to be developed or 
which need further implementation are 
agriculture, institutional management, 
dietetics, electronics, transportation and 
communication, government services, 
labor relations, plastics, home manage- 
ment, health, and child care. Curricu- 
lum revisions contemplated include 
greater emphasis upon the personal and 
civic arts as a part of vocational train- 
ing. In other words, a concern for how 
to live as well as how to make a living 
is an important aspect of the junior col- 
lege level of education. Current or- 
ganization of curricular materials is 
placing greater and greater emphasis 
upon the individual needs of the stu- 
dents. 

Methods of instruction. Although in 
some junior colleges in the state the 
tendency has been to continue instruc- 
tion along the traditional patterns of a 
peacetime society, yet in others the 
presence of students with widely vary- 
ing backgrounds has made it necessary 
to lay aside the old and substitute the 
new. Better and more effective use is 
made of community resources, includ- 
ing its leadership. Business and in- 
dustry cooperated with the junior col- 
leges in work-study programs. Men in 
industry who formerly would have 
turned down part-time instructional op- 
portunities accepted the responsibilities 
willingly as an obligation and patriotic 
duty. These men from the practical 
world of work brought new ideas into 
the classrooms. Techniques of present- 
ing subject matter were varied to meet 
the needs of students. Discussions, 


panels, lectures, oral and written re- 
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ports, student class leadership, guest 
speakers, laboratory methods, and ex- 
hibits were used in varying degrees by 
instructors. Small class groups pro- 
vided the setting for more adequately 
meeting individual needs. 


Work-study programs. Some Con- 


necticut junior colleges have developed © 


work-study programs which view the 
combined ‘college program and work 
experience as the student’s educational 
curriculum. In at least one instance a 
junior college has taken initial steps to 
make work-study an integrated experi- 


ence, an advance made by few institu- 


tions in the country. 


As originally conceived, work experi- | 


ence was merely a necessary evil which 
provided a means to earn one’s way 
through college. A second step recog- 
nized the value of work experience as 
a learning situation. Under specified 
conditions, some colleges gave credit 
toward graduation. Next, since the 


value of any work experience was rec-’ 


ognized, then work related to the stu- 
dent’s educational interest was deemed 
more worthwhile. The students were 
placed in positions related to their train- 
ing. And finally, in some institutions 
work-study is progressing to the point 
where related work is made sequential 
to the curriculum. Thus the student 
progresses from job to job as his formal 
educational training prepares him for 
the work he is doing and that which is 


immediately ahead. Although this type. 


of training has the greater possibility 
for those seeking a long-term program, 
it is being used in short-term study also. 
The import of this type of program for 
training veterans and displaced war 
workers is significant. 

Teaching personnel. To a greater 
extent than other educational institu- 
tions, the junior college utilizes the tal- 
ents of qualified men and women from 
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industry, business, and the professions. 
One Connecticut junior college lists 74 
part-time instructors, of whom 19 were 
from the teaching profession, 33 from 
industry, 3 from business, and 19 from 
other sources. Most institutions have 
a small core of full-time faculty. 

At first glance this faculty setup may 
appear as a serious weakness, but a 
closer analysis reveals that the part- 
time instructor gives to the college a 
greater versatility than could possibly 
be obtained by the small full-time staff 
alone. Since a major emphasis in some 
junior colleges is vocational training, 


especially at the semi-professional level, — 


the part-time instructor with a practical 
background is essential to better in- 
struction. In most cases the selection 
of this type of personnel has been done 
with adequate consideration of the spe- 
cific abilities requisite to effective teach- 
ing. The full-time staff represents a 
core for coordination and implementa- 
tion of the entire faculty. 


VETERANS AT PHOENIX 


_ My dear Mrs. Long: 


You may be interested in what Phoe- 


nix Junior College is doing to facilitate 


the education of veterans. I offer it in 
the hope that it may be helpful to other 


_ schools in meeting this problem. 


1. The faculty has been most considerate in 
admitting veterans to classes later than other 
students are admitted. The veteran carries 
a lesser load, but in most cases can carry 
enough to qualify under the G.I. Bill. 

2. On October 23, the Evening College 
opened and picked up students returning too 


late to enter the regular session. Since this 


program runs a full eighteen weeks, students 
could enter as late as November 15. 

3. For the benefit of veterans discharged 
too late to enter the Evening College, the plan 
includes a ten weeks’ session starting in late 
November. This session is run after the 
fashion of summer schools, allowing the stu- 
dent to complete from six to eight hours by 
the opening of the regular second semester. 
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4. It is proposed to offer another such ten 
weeks’ session about March 15, to offer col- 
lege work for those who are discharged from 
the armed forces too late to enter the regular 
second semester. 

. Summer school, opening June 3, will 
make it possible for the veteran to make up 
courses needed, and with the other provisions 
will make it possible for the veteran to get 
his college work under way without serious 
delay, regardless of the time of his discharge 
from the services. 

It is felt that by September 1946 the most 
serious problems will have been met, as the 
great mass of men are expected to be out the 
service by that date. 


H. B. Wyman, Dean 
Phoenix Junior College 


Phoenix, Arizona 


“DON’T VEX THE VETS” 


The following editorial, unusually 
discerning for a student newspaperman, 
appeared in the October 3 issue of the 
Corsair, student newspaper of Santa 
Monica City College, California, under 
the title, Don’t Vex the Vets. 


It is particularly noticeable and rather dis- 
quieting to many of the war veterans on the 
campus that their ideas on a variety of sub- 
jects are all too often termed “radical” or 
“slightly cockeyed” by the more immature 
students. Although these criticisms by less 


experienced classmates are taken with good 


humor, it is nonetheless disturbing that such 
wide difference of opinion should exist among 
a ~ ties who are all striving for a common 
goal. 
Many claim this difference is due to the 
more advanced age of the ex-service person- 
nel. Although this is undoubtedly a factor, 
a closer examination of the problem brings to 
light other reasons which are of a more com- 
plex nature. 

Probably the most important of these is 
whether “to accept or question.” The stu- 
dents who have come directly from high 
school to college have always accepted as 
fact everything which has been said to be 
fact. On the other hand, the students who 
went from high school into service before 
entering college have had experiences which 
have caused them to adopt a “show me” atti- 
tude towards things which they too at one 
time accepted without question. No longer 
do they believe everything they read in the 
newspapers and they have come to know 
that much has been left out of history books. 
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They realize that many changes must be made 


on the home front. Gone is the attitude that 
because a thing is good there is no room for 
improvement. 

They have learned to reason things out for 
themselves and therefore refuse to agree with 
others’ opinions unless they are based on 
sound reasoning and true facts. 

They have a greatly increased interest in 
politics and know that there are many poli- 
ticians in government, state, and city positions 
who are detrimental to the nation. They 
know that changes are in order and will take 
an active part in bringing about needed 
reforms. 

The younger students can learn much from 
the veterans of this war and the latter can in 
turn benefit from associating with the former, 
— are more enthusiastic and less opinion- 
ated. 

Let’s try to build a common philosophy 
together which will help us to become hap- 
pier and more balanced individuals. 


ASHLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Ashland Junior College, Kentucky, 
was established as a municipal, tax- 
supported institution in 1938. It was 
established primarily as a liberal arts 
junior college. As a result of narrow 
curricular offerings and an over-staffed 
faculty the junior college had a deficit 
of approximately $6,000 by 1941, the 
year of the United States’ entry into the 
war. The enrollment by 1942 had de- 
creased about 45 per cent, and did not 
reach its peak until the first semester of 
1944. During this period, however, the 
junior college managed to meet all the 
current budget obligations, and to liqui- 
date the $6,000 deficit. | 

The college was faced with a. real 
problem, but expanded her curricular 
offerings to include a new department 
of business, several classes in industrial 
arts, extended work in modern lan- 
guages, in commerce, and in science, 
and placed more emphasis in general on 
the importance of terminal courses and 
general courses on the college level. 
All of the elements of a liberal arts col- 
lege were retained, and are being safe- 
guarded; but they are being supple- 
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mented by the additional curricula 
above mentioned. This was done to 
meet the demands of the community, 
state, and a country at war. Through 
cooperation with the state and Federal 
government many evening classes were 
organized that ran the year around, to 
accommodate a greater number of stu- 
dents of various age levels. Local in- 
dustry has manifested, and is continuing 
to manifest, an interest in in-service 
training. During the war the college 
has also added much desired and ade- 
quate equipment for instructional work, 

At the opening of the first semester 
of 1945, Ashland Junior College showed 


an increase in enrollment of about 40. 


per cent over the first semester of 1944, 

The junior college has a well-estab- 
lished education department. An un- 
usually good ‘opportunity is set up for 
practice teaching through the elemen- 
tary principles and teachers of the city 
system, where the candidates for the 
elementary certificate do their practice 
teaching. Also, two years of courses 
are offered leading toward the provi- 
sional high school certificate. Other 
curricula offerings are pre-engineering, 
pre-medicine, pre-nursing, pre-den- 


tistry, pre-pharmacy, pre-journalism, . 


pre-law, pre-commerce, commerce, busi- 
ness, industrial arts, and the straight 
liberal arts curricula. 

O. B. Dasney, Dean 


PALMER FOUNDATION 


H. W. Stilwell, president of Tex- 
arkana College, Texas, has been ap- 
pointed president of the newly formed 
Palmer Foundation.. The Foundation 
was established by C. E. Palmer, South- 
west Arkansas newspaper publisher, 
with its paramount objective “the pro- 
motion among the people of an attitude 
of fairness and unselfishness in personal 
and public affairs.” 
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WHAT’S NEW? 


Union Junior: College, New Jersey, 
is offering an off-campus course in con- 
temporary world history by an author- 
ity on world affairs. There will be 15 
lectures, and two college credit points 
will be awarded those completing the 
course. 

Jones County Junior College, Missis- 
sippi, is expanding its course in horol- 
ogy to cover 24 months. This new 
coure includes advanced training in 
horology and covers jewelry repair and 


engraving. 


With the concert season in mind, 


Santa Monica City College, California, 
has an evening course in music appre- 
ciation which includes a series of six 
lectures and demonstrations i in musical 
audition. 

New evening classes in the Junior 
College of Connecticut include three- 
year study programs in industrial man- 
agement, personnel administration, 
medical secretarial training, organiz- 
ing and operating a small business, and 
community recreation-social service 
leadership. In order to meet the needs 
of industrial concerns which use plastics 
in their manufacturing processes, the 
college has also developed a new eve- 


ning course in the chemistry of plastics 


and resins. Fundamentally the work is 
planned for laboratory assistants who 
are working with resins and rubbers. 
The Austin Evening Branch of the 
Chicago City Junior College, Illinois, 
is giving a course in job analysis and 
evaluation. The course consists mainly 
of building and applying a practical job 
analysis system to plant operations. 
Northern Oklahoma Junior College 


Junior College World : 

President Dorothy M. Bell, Bradford Junior College, Editor : 


is offering a curriculum in linotype 
operation. The course calls for concen- 
trated work in the printing department. 
Students spend five hours a day in, the 
shop learning the various processes of 
the trade and developing skill in each. 

Hannibal-LaGrange College, Mis- 
souri, has a number of new preprofes-. 
sional courses this year, including a 
two-year program for medical technolo- 
gists. 

Chevy Chase Junior College, Mary- 
land, has a new course in humanities 
which is broadly cultural. It includes 
the study of classics rather than the 
usual modern textbooks and requires 
historical research on the part of the 
students. 

Worcester Junior College, Massa- 
chusetts, is offering this year for the 
first time a degree program in Indus- 
trial Management. This program, 
which prepares students for executive 
positions in the industrial field, includes 
courses in engineering, business admin- 
istration, job evaluation, time and mo- 
tion study, production planning, and 
industrial relations. 


VETERAN RESUMES DEANSHIP 


Lieutenant Commander Floyd B. 
Moe, on inactive duty with the U. S. 
Naval Reserve, has returned to his 
former position as dean of Virginia 
Junior College, Minnesota. Mr. Moe 
was dean of the college from 1930 until 
he entered the service in 1942. 


STUDENT NURSE PROGRAM 


The Moses Taylor Hospital has 
signed a contract with Keystone Col- 


lege, Pennsylvania, instituting a pro- 
209 
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gram of pre-clinical study for student 
nurses. This is the first such program 
at the college since the government dis- 
continued the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps. 
Under the arranged program the hos- 
pital will finance maintenance for the 
students and the enrollees will be re- 
quired to pay tuition and fees. Twenty- 
five students will be accepted, following 
rigid testing and numerous interviews, 
for the class which enters this June. 
They will be enrolled for twelve weeks 
at the college before taking up ward 
duty and further study at the hospital. 


IN HONOR OF... 


Many junior colleges are considering 
ways of honoring their alumni, men and 
women, who served in the armed forces 
of World War II. Some colleges have 
already decided on suitable memorials. 

Perkinston Junior College, Missis- 
sippi, plans to construct a War Me- 
morial Chapel for use of all religious 
organizations. 

The Alumni Association of Potomac 
State School, West Virginia, voted 
unanimously to “sponsor a_ suitable 
building as a memorial to those who 
have served us so well.” It was sug- 
gested that such a building should bene- 
fit the community as well as the college 
and space for recreationai facilities, 
Civic meetings, and local gatherings 
should be included. 

The Veterans’ Club of the University 
of Toledo, which includes the Junior 
College, plans to establish a $6,000 
scholarship fund for the education of 
children of University servicemen 
killed in the war. 

In a letter to the editor of a Golds- 
boro, North Carolina, newspaper a 
reader suggests that a junior college be 
established in that city as a memorial 
for Wayne County sons who died in 
World War II. 


C. Sandmeyer. 
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COMMUNITY INTEREST 


Material interest in Tyler Junior 
College, Texas, is shown by local busi- 
ness firms which have contributed 
scholarships for seven college students, 
The local newspaper has cooperated by 
publishing the students’ pictures. 


STUDENT AUTHORS 


In an effort to encourage the writing 
talents of the student body, Keystone 
College, Pennsylvania, has set up a 
literary magazine in which outstanding 
English compositions will be printed. 
Any student or faculty member may 
submit for publication poetry, essays, 
themes, plays, or short stories. Stu- 
dents who have two or more articles 
published throughout the year will be 
listed on the magazine’s honor board 
and will be asked to serve as critics at 
various times. 


REORGANIZATIONS 


Bay Path Institute of Commerce, 
Massachusetts, formerly a coeduca- 
tional institution, is now Bay Path Sec- 
retarial School for young women and 
has been moved to Longmeadow, Mas- 
sachusetts. Its diploma courses are 
two years in length and include execu- 
tive secretarial, medical secretarial, and 
business administration curricula. 

The City College, the Adult Educa- 
tion Center, and the Technical School 
of Santa Monica, California, 
united under the leadership of Dr. E. 
Dr. Sandmeyer be- 
lieves that this consolidation will make 
possible a broader, better balanced, and 
more functional educational oppor- 
tunity for the youth and adults of the 
area. 


POPULAR TEXTBOOK 


Miss Selma W. Schneider, of Duluth 
Junior College, Minnesota, is the au- 
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thor of ““A College Book of Prose,” for 
which the largest single order for an 
English text this year, 1,000 copies, was 
received by the publisher. The pur- 
chaser was Washington University in 
St. Louis. The book has been in use at 
the University of Minnesota since its 
publication. 


PROPOSED JUNIOR COLLEGES 


San Antonio, Texas, and its environs 
voted two to one last fall to establish a 
junior college district three times the 
size of the present one, which would in- 
clude all of San Antonio and most, if 
not all, the adjacent school districts. 

Also making plans for junior colleges 
in Texas are Big Spring, Sweetwater, 
Childress, Pampa, Wharton County, 
and Alvin. 

Dr. Frederick Schweitzer, new presi- 
dent of Bloomfield College and Semi- 
nary, New Jersey, has suggested that 
a vigorous junior college be established 
in Bloomfield. Such a college would 
meet a real need of young men and 
women in surrounding communities, 
according to Dr. Schweitzer. 


WIDE STUDENT REPRESENTATION 


Some figures have been received re- 
garding geographical distribution of 
students enrolled in junior colleges. 

Fairfax Hall Junior College, Vir- 
ginia, reports its student body repre- 
sents 21 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, the Republic of Panama, and Cuba. 

Vermont Junior College began the 
year with students from 12 states, the 
District of Columbia, the Territory of 
Hawaii, and Venezuela. 

Scottsbluff Junior College, Nebraska, 
has students from six states. 

This year’s enrollment at Colby Jun- 
ior College, New Hampshire, includes 
students from 20 states, Canada, and 


the Republic of Panama. 
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Besides students from “Maine to 
Texas” Bergen Junior College, New 
Jersey, has foreign students from Santo 
Domingo, Cuba, Canada, Mexico, 
Venezuela, the Dutch West Indies, and 
Puerto Rico. 

Twenty-one states are represented at 
Centenary Junior College, New Jersey, 
as well as Chile, Cuba, the Republic of 
Panama, and Venezuela. 

Marion College, Virginia, reports 
students from 17 states, the District of 
Columbia, Guatemala, and Denmark. 


ON LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


E. Everett Cortright, president of 
the Junior College of Connecticut since — 
its organization in 1927, is on a six 
months’ leave of absence. His duties 
have been taken over by Acting Presi- 
dent James H. Halsey. Mr. Halsey is 
a graduate of Wabash College and Co- 
lumbia University. 


STUDENTS WORK ON SPANISH PAPER 


The work experience plan of Stock- 
ton Junior College, California, has been 
extended through an arrangement for 
advanced students of journalism and 
Spanish to work on the new Spanish 
language newspaper, La Voz de la 
Colonia. The paper, published by “La 
Sociedad Cultural Hispanica” in Stock- 
ton, with a member of the college fac- 
ulty as manager, is intended to serve 
the cultural and economic interests of 
the Spanish speaking population of a 
large area. 


$60,000 GIFT 


Central College, Iowa, has received 
a gift of $60,000 from Rev. and Mrs. 
R. D. Douwstra. This is the second 
major contribution received from these 
two persons, after whom the college’s 
Douwstra Chapel is named. 
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From the Secretary’s Desk 


RESEARCH 


The Association’s Committee on Co- 
ordination of Research met in New 
York City, November 30—December 1, 
with the chairmen of national com- 
mittees responsible for research present, 
except those on the west coast. To 
save travel, western chairmen held a 
similar meeting at Berkeley earlier. 
Present at New York, in addition to 
the committee chairmen, were the presi- 
dent of the Association, the acting ex- 
ecutive secretary, and Dr. Koos of the 
University of Chicago. Problems dealt 
with were: (1) Functions of the newly 
formed research committees ; (2) selec- 
tion of additional committee members ; 
(3) selection of studies and projects to 
be carried out; (4) operating pro- 
cedures for committees; (5) relation- 
ship of committees with the University 
of Chicago; and (6) plans connected 


with the annual meeting. 


SUMMARY ON GI REQUESTS 


A quick survey of the letters which 
have come this fall to the Association 
office from veterans interested in junior 
college attendance reveals the follow- 


ing: 


1. Most have come from overseas. In par- 
ticular, someone seems to have been doing an 
especially good job of selling junior college 
attendance to the men on Luzon. 

2. Ninety-two per cent came from men; 
eight per cent from women. 

3. The veterans cared more about getting 
the courses they wanted than about where the 

college was located or any other single factor. 
‘ 4, Seventy per cent specified the curriculum 
they wanted to follow. By far the most fre- 
quently desired course was business, 18 per 
cent specifying that, with an additional 8 per 
cent wanting business in combination with 
some other special field, such as traffic man- 
agement or journalism. A large majority of 
those who knew what they wanted to study 


had terminal curricula in mind. Samples: 
Terminal forestry courses, agriculture, com- 
mercial art, laboratory technology, journal- 
ism, recreational leadership. 

5. Only about half specified the locality in 
which they wanted to attend college, and 
among these were some who said simply “the 
Midwest,” “the East Coast,” “New England,” 
etc. Most frequently requested was the 
metropolitan area of New York. Evidently 
New York’s 21 new Institutes are needed! 
Pennsylvania was second. Possibly signifi- 
cant of need for greater junior college devel- 
opment along the Atlantic Seaboard is the 
fact that no less than 70 per cent of the 
veterans specifying location requested the 
East Coast. In some of the states these ser- 
vicemen specified, junior colleges offering 
curricula adaptable to their requests are con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

6. Of those who mentioned the extent of 
their previous education, two-thirds were 
high school graduates, while one-third had 
high school deficiencies which they were 
anxious to remove while pursuing college 
work. Of the high school graduates, a few 
had had some college work, also. 


C.E.E.B. MEETING 


The Acting Executive Secretary rep- 
resented the Association at the Decem- 
ber 5 meeting of the College Entrance 
Examination Board in New York. 
The Board’s Annual Report for 1945 
lists 19 junior colleges for entrance to 
which students took College Board 
examinations. 


MEDICAL SECRETARIAL COURSES 


It has been interesting to note the 
increasing enthusiasm lately for medical 
secretarial curricula at the junior col- 
lege level, on the part of both pros- 
pective students and the junior col- 
leges themselves. An examination of 
catalogues on file in the Association 
office reveals that this comparatively 
new curriculum is now offered by 77 
junior colleges in all parts of the 
country, 13% of the total junior 
colleges. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Compiled by 


WINIFRED R. Lone, Acting Executive Secretary 
SHIRLEY SANDERS, Office Secretary | 


HIS Directory contains information concerning all junior colleges in the 
United States, both accredited and non-accredited, which have been reported 
to the Washington Office of the American Association of Junior Colleges up to 
December 20, 1945. This list is meant to be inclusive rather than exclusive and 


therefore it contains the names of some institutions which may be doing relatively 
little junior college work. It omits, however, a number of institutions that give 


work of junior college grade, not organized on a junior college basis. It includes 
separately organized junior colleges, general colleges, or lower divisions of four- 
year colleges or universities only in case they are active members of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. Whenever an institution has so requested, its 
name has been omitted from the list. Included also this year are a few institutions 
which are suspended for the duration but which desire to maintain their member- 
ship in the Association. Institutions for which no information was reported for 
the 1945 Directory have been dropped from the 1946 Directory unless new in- 
formation has been secured to justify the retention of their names this year. The 
data here included have been taken from reports received in the autumn of 1945 
directly from some responsible officer of the junior college named, except as other- 
wise indicated. 


For explanation of terminology and symbols, see following page. 


For a summary of certain features by states and type of control of the 
colleges, see page 215. 
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EXPLANATIONS 


The following explanations will aid in a more intelligent use of this Directory 
subdivided into state, district, and local 


junior colleges ; the second into those under 
denominational control or affiliation, nonde- 
nominational nonprofit institutions, and pro- 


Administrative Head. In branch junior col- 
leges a question sometimes arises as to 
whether the president of the parent institu- 
tion or the dean of the local junior college 
should be considered the administrative 
head. In many public junior colleges, or- 
ganized as parts of city school systems, a 
similar question concerns the city superin- 
tendent of schools and the dean or principal 
of the j junior college. In such cases the in- 
stitution’s own designation of its “admin- 
istrative head” usually has been accepted, 
even though uniformity is thereby sacrificed. 
The administrative head, as stated, presum- 
ably is the individual to whom general cor- 
respondence concerning the institution 
should be addressed. His official title is 
indicated following his name. 


Accreditation. Three types of accreditation, 
or equivalent approval or recognition, 
(State Department, State University, Re- 
gional Association) are indicated by ap- 
propriate symbols, arranged in order: 


D—State Department of Education; Board 
of Education in the District of Colum- 
bia; Junior College Accrediting Com- 
mission in Mississippi. 


U—State University, State College, or equiv- 
alent institution in states which do not 
have a state university ; or by state col- 
lege association or equivalent organ- 
ization. 


Accreditation by or membership in one of 
the regional associations of colleges and 
secondary schools : 


E—New England Association 
M—WMiddle States Association 
N—North Central Association 
S—Southern Association 
W—Northwest Association 


Affiliation with the Catholic University 
of America or the University Senate 
of the Methodist Church is indicated 
for institutions not otherwise ac- 
credited. 


Type. Three main types are distinguished— 
coeducational, for men only, and for women 
only, indicated by the initial letters, C., M., 
and W., respectively. Negro junior colleges 
are shown by (N) following the name of 
the institution. 


Control. The primary basis of classification, 
- as commonly recognized, is two-fold: insti- 
tutions publicly controlled, and institutions 
privately controlled. The first group is 


prietary institutions. The following abbre- 
viations are used for the denominations 
indicated : 


Breth. Chr.—Brethren in Christ. 

Ch. of Chr.—Church of Christ. 

Ch. of God—Church of God. 
Cong.-Chr.—Congregational and Christian. 
Ev. M. C.—-Evangelical Mission Convenant. 
Fr. Meth.—Free Methodist. 

L. D. S.—Latter Day Saints (Mormon). 
Pent. Hol.—Pentecostal Holiness. 

Pilg. Hol.—Pilgrim Holiness. 
Presby.—Presbyterian (Northern). 

Presby. S.—Presbyterian (Southern). 

Ref. h.—Reformed Church in America. 
7th-D. Adv.—Seventh-day Adventist. 

Un. Breth.—United Brethren 

Un. Ch. Can.—United Church of Gann. 
Wes. Meth.—Wesleyan Methodist 


Year Organized. Each institution was asked 
to report the year it was organized as a 
junior college. In some cases, however, it 
is evident that there has been reported in- 
stead the date of origin of an institution of 
same or similar name which has since de- 
veloped into a junior college. Dates prior to 
1900 should usually be interpreted in this 
way. 


Enrollment. Note that enrollment data are 
usually given for the previous complete 
year 1944-45. In a few cases of newly or- 
ganized institutions enrollment for 1945-46 
is given. Under “special” students are in- 
cluded day students taking less than a nor- 
mal load; students in late afternoon, eve- 
ning, and extension courses; adults in 
special courses; summer school students; 
students in special “war” courses; etc. 


Faculty. Note that number of faculty mem- 
bers, unlike number of students, is given 
for the current year, 1945-46, in two classes, 
full-time, and part-time. 


Membership. Membership in the American 
Association of Junior Colleges is indicated 
by a symbol preceding the name of the 
institution : an asterisk (*) for active mem- 
bers, a dagger (+) for associate members. 
Active membership is open to any junior 
college which has received any of the types 
of accreditation or equivalent recognition 
indicated in the explanation of “accredita- 
tion” above. Associate membership is open 
to newly organized institutions and others 
which have not yet received such recogni- 
tion. 


The American Association of Junior 
Colleges does not itself act as an ac- 
crediting agency. 
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Summaries by States 
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JUNIOR | ENROLLMENT | FACULTY | —s 
COLLEGES 1944-45 1945-46 AAJIC. 

To- |Pub-| Pri- Ac- | Asso-— 

[Pub-| | Total | Public Private| Total | Public |Private| Ac- | Asso- 

‘Total 591 269 322 251,290 192,374 58,916 11,859 6,200 5,659 429 31 
Alabama 9 1 8 1,010 238 772) ~=—:123 7 116 8 0 
Arizona 2 2 0 1,086 1,086 0 51 51 0 2 0 
Arkansas 9 6 3 1,792 1,208 584 165 120 45 7 0 
California 74 60 14= 120,685 117,970 2,715 2,345 2,145 200 41 0 
Canal Zone 1 1 0 712 712 0 2 24 oo 0 
Colorado................ 7 6 1 3,222 2,822 400 165 124 41 7 0 
Connecticut.......... 13 0 13 3,586 0 3,586 276 0 276 9 1 
Delaware 1 0 1 124 0 124 15 0 15 1 0 
Dist. Columbia...... 6 0 6 852 0 852 138 0 138 5 1 
Florida 9 1 8 1,481 125 1,356 144 19 125 5 2 
Georgia 20 ~=«ill 9 4,637 3,760 877 300 219 81 19 0 
Idaho 4 3 #1 1634 41312 322 121 102 19 4 «0 
Illinois 24 12 12 9,192 6,762 2,430 616 359 257 20 1 
Indiana 1 3 462 74 388 45 7 38 0 
i riscieiiescsiaihianononei 22 #15 7 1,446 551 895 264 146 118 9 0 
13 #7 1,768 605 284 20 8 18 #1 
Kentucky . 15 2 13 1,947 292 1,655 198 23 175 =12 1 
Louisiana 2 2 0 839 839 0 58 58 0 2 0 
Maine 6 0 6 413 0 413 73 0 73 3 1 
Maryland.............. 5 O 1,951 0 1951 69 6 4 
Massachusetts...... 20 0 20 3,129 0 3,129 424 0 424 13 6 
Michigan 13 8 5 3,168 2,770 398 204 149 55 12 0 
Minnesota 144 11 3 #421658 1,373 28 198 160 38 13 £0 
Mississippi............ 22 12 #4210 3,674 2,658 1,016 358 227 131 16 0 
Missouri 23 +11 12 +: #6953 3,036 3,917 649 229 420 18 0 
Montana 4 3 1 397 357 40 50 37 13 3 0 
Nebraska 5 4 1 41187 1,040 97 98 4 5 
Nevada . 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
New Hampshire... 1 0 1 360 0 360 43 0 43 1 0 
New Jersey............ 9 1 8 1,732 282 1,450 132 15 117 6 0 
New Mexico.......... 1 1 0 93 93 0 19 19 0 1 0 
New York 19 6 613 8,176 2,166 6,010 456 99 357 13 6 
North Carolina...... 24 2 22 4,419 701 3,718 400 13 387 20 0 
North Dakota........ 5 5 0 345 345 0 64 64 0 3 0 
Ohio 8 1 7 2,255 256 1,999 164 84 80 5 1 
Oklahoma 17_—s 115 2 1,452 1,350 102 204 #180 24 12 0 
Oregon 2 0 2 787. 0 787 43 0 43 2 0 
Pennsylvania........ 20 5 15 2,472 417 2,055 353 56 297 15 4 
Rhode Island........ 2 0 2 342 0 342 54 0 54 0 2 
South Carolina...... 11 » <a 1,199 0 1,199 119 0 119 6 0 
South Dakota........ 5 1 4 446 329 117 =: 1128 78 45 1 0 
Tennessee 13 1 12 1,984 172 1,812 256 20 236 9 1 
Texas 48 25 23 15,221 10,447 4,774 882 582 300 40 0 
Utah 6 5 1 15,521 15,426 95 179 157 22 5 0 
Virginia 15 2 13 4,374 1,684 2,690 376 71 305 12 0 
Washington............ 8 8 0 1,568 1,568 0 98 98 0 7 0 
Wisconsin 9 + 5 6,210. 6,029 181 175 126 49 3 1 
Wyoming 1 1 0 198 198 0 16 16 0 1 0 
Canada 4 0 4 1,066 0 1,066 72 0 72 2 0 
Cuba 1 0 1 421 0 421 26 0 26 0 1 
Mexico................... 1 0 1 62 0 62 12 0 12 0 1 
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